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[Extract from Report of the December Meeting.] 

The subject for discussion, " The Methods and Principles of 
Teaching in the University Elementary and High Schools," was 
introduced by the Chairman of the Education Committee, Mrs, 
John O'Connor. She explained why the subject had been chosen 
and how it was in the line of the work of the Education 
Committee. 

Mrs. O'Connor was followed by Mr. Wilbur S. Jackman, 
who traced briefly the development of the principles and methods 
of teaching, and showed that the methods must vary with every 
individual and locality; that the motive became of extreme impor- 
tance and its consideration was ever coming up anew. The chief 
thing was the development of responsibility. Mr. Jackman spoke 
of the excursion. This gave the child an admirable opportunity 
to learn how to handle himself. The excursion presented the 
material, and his life in the schoolroom gave expression to his 
ideas. 

As Mrs. Henry Kuh was unable to be present, Mrs. O'Connor 
read the paper which she had prepared. Mrs. Kuh said that she 
came to ask for information rather than because she had any to 
impart. She raised interesting questions in regard to the value of 
excursions, dramatics, and the amount of time to be devoted to 
them. 

Mr. Owen was the next speaker. He said that the high school 
was between the upper and nether millstones. The college or uni- 
versity was the upper, with certain requirements which the high 
school had to meet. The nether was the elementary school. The 
most remarkable change in education in America had come in 
elementary schools. For many reasons, it had had a chance to 
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develop. The high school must become a good experiment sta- 
tion under reasonable control. It must have (i) well-trained 
teachers; (2) a flexible organization; (3) parents who would 
permit a certain amount of experimentation and would have con- 
fidence. Let the parents investigate and contribute. 

Mr. MacClintock, the next speaker, expressed his smypathy 
with Mr. Owen that the high school was not yet a place for free 
experimentation. He raised various questions in regard to 
practice-teaching, the existing grouping of the children, the auton- 
omy of the grade teacher and the special teacher, correlation, 
and the place of the arts. 

Mr. Belfield affirmed that the method of the high school in 
manual training was not to make things. It was not a trade 
school. The name, which indicated the training of the hand 
alone, was a misnomer; the object was mental training. It was 
true that the pupil often learned a great deal that was useful and 
could earn his livelihood, perhaps, as a result. The school stood 
for accuracy of thought, honesty of work, clean thinking, develop- 
ment of judgment and will-power. The great trouble with the 
American boy was a weak will. 

Mr. Errant thought that everyone realized that there was 
something to be worked out. The high school must solve its own 
problem. He considered that in the manual training there 
might be a closer connection between things learned and the 
application. He wished that some of the funds which had 
recently been given to the University might be had for the work- 
ing out of these problems. 

The meeting adjourned. 



